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Editorial 


INFLATION AND PRICE CONTROL 


The real end of price control is the preven- 
of inflation. But there is still some need 
better understanding of the real danger 
that 
nflation is disastrous, it is well to remember 


inflation, and if it is true runaway 
the same time that arbitrary deflation is 


What is 


runaway inflation must lead sooner or 


a cause of infinite suffering. 


ter to some form of arbitrary deflation or 
tabilization” as it is often called. 
What 


red from this story. 


runaway inflation does may be in 
One day in 1923 an 
merican visitor called on the famous histor- 

Prof. Adolf Harnack, in his study in 
erlin. All his life Dr. had 


ving a certain percentage of his salary into 


Harnack been 
annuity fund against the advent of his old 
On the very day that the visitor arrived, 
Harnack had attained the fullness of years 
ien he would begin to reap the benefits. 
at very morning the annuity fund had sent 
The 
unt of the check was not sufficient to 
able him to purchase therewith the postage 
mp required to mail the receipt! 
No one wants that sort of thing to happen 


a check to cover all his credits. 


re, and the government is to be commended 


for its strong measures to freeze prices on the 
one hand, and wages and salaries on the other 
hand. 
little 


Naturally, such freezing may work no 


harm, and in some instances, unless 


needed precautions are taken, weaken initi 
ative. In the irrational economy of the last 


few years, there were many _ uncorrected 
inequities, the injustice of which will only be 
accentuated by the freezing orders, but price 
control is certainly a step in the right direction, 
if intelligently administered and supplemented 
with other measures, such as rationing, where 
these are necessary. 

Since the public attention in Canada has 
been directed to this question, alleged in- 
have been 


stances of inflation 


described by 
public speakers, some of which need to be 
challenged. It has been said, for instance, 
that 


acterized by 


the reign of King Solomon was char- 
a huge increase in the amount 
of gold coinage with a corresponding in- 
resultant 
that 
increase in the amount of gold in Israel at 
that like 


sent his 


crease in prices and inflationary 


trends. It is true there was a great 


time because Solomon, Hitler, or 


ganized labour-camps, and slave 
gangs into the Lebanons where they cut down 
the tall timbers which they then exported in 
exchange for gold. This increased activity 
was responsible for the increase in gold, but 
the new wealth was not shared by the people 
It enriched the king and his favourites (he had 
many favorites) while the slave-gangs groaned 
under the burdens laid upon them. Inflation 
was not the only or the main evil of that day. 

It is that the South 
Bubble dangers of 


But what was behind the South Sea 


also claimed Sea 


illustrates the inflation. 
Bubble ? 
In 1720, the speculating financiers of England 
saw a rare chance to expand their own pocket 
books by gaining exclusive trading privileges 
in the West Indies and South They 
that the this area was 
fabulous, and that if they secured a monopoly 


\merica. 


thought wealth of 


on the trade, they could make the people of 


England pay through the nose for tropical 


and semi-tropical produce. To secure such a 
monopoly, they offered to take over the entire 
National Debt. of 


to £51.000.000. 


England, then amounting 


In assuming this, the com- 
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pany Was to 


receive from the government of 
the United Kingdom 5% per annum, and in 
return for this privilege they offered a pre- 
mium in their own stock of £7,500,000. 
killing, 


were implicated. 


In the 
proposed high government officials 
The company had intimated 
that it would be able to pay dividends of 60% 
on the stock, and out of such profits they 
agreed in due time to retire the whole national 
debt. Wild speculation in the stock of the 
company ensued, and eventually when they 
could not ‘deliver’ despite the exclusive trad- 
ing privileges, the bubble burst. It was a hare- 
brained scheme, such as is often promoted by 
monopolistic financiers, in which through the 
development of exclusive trading privileges 
and the inflation of prices which inevitably 
follows monopolies, the people as consumers 
were to be soaked to pay the national debt. 

Other truer instances of inflation commonly 
given are the issuance of assignats in the 
French revolution against the hypothetical 
value of the lands of the church which had been 
seized ; the “continental dollars” issued accord- 
ing to a resolution of the Congress of the 
American colonies, passed at Philadelphia, 
February 1, 1776, and which were responsible 
for the current phrase “not worth a contin- 
ental’; the German inflation of 1923; and the 
wild speculations on the stock exchanges of 
North immediately 
market crash of 1929. 


America preceding the 


Undoubtedly many of the evils of the depres- 
sion of 1929-39 can be traced to the lack of 


control of both prices and wages during the 


World War. 


usually accompanied by an increase of prices 


first Any increase of wages is 
(although some are inclined to believe that 
the rationalized use of machinery might permit 
some increase of wages without a correlative 
increase in prices), but in the end it is the man 
who has saved frugally who is forced to pay 
while the spendthrift pays his debts in a depre- 
ciated currency and lives happily ever after- 
wards—or at least until the inevitable débdcle 
piles up agony for all. 

War always increases the chances of infla- 
tion since in wartime the productive power of 
the nation and hence the total amount of money 
in circulation are enhanced; but at the same 


time this production is for the most par 
directed to implements of destruction whil 
there is only a minimum construction of home 
and other durable and permanent consumer 
goods which ought to provide a sound index oi 
the real wealth of a nation. The Canadia 
experiment in price control deserves the earnest 
attention of all students of economic processes 
for its course may have much to teach us re 
garding the necessary foundations of the new 
economic order. 


A PIONEER IN ADULT EDUCATION. 


Students know full well of the rise about 
one hundred and twenty years ago of mecha 
nics’ institutes which were first designed “to 
impart instruction to workmen in those rules 
and principles which lie at the basis of th 
arts they practise”. When this experiment 
failed to reach those for which the institutes 
were created, their basis was expanded, and 
“efforts were made to adapt them to the wants 
of general society by the 
literature, 


introduction of 
and the 
news-rooms, libraries, and popular lectures o1 
science and history, with classes for the stud) 
of languages and the practice of vocal music’. 
Many public libraries in the English-speaking 
world owe their inception to the mechanics’ 
institutes. 

But about 1844 another organization was 
started in old London which would make, it 
was hoped, Improving the 
Condition of Young Men 
Drapery and other Trades”’. 
this 


periodical provision oi 


“for Spiritual 
engaged in th 
The 


Young 


name oi 
Men's 
The objective was 


organization was the 


Christian Association. 


the first mostly religious and evangelical. 
felt that a me 
social situation had created new problems, ani 
that new methods The i 


dustrial revolution of one hundred years ag 


Karnest Christian workers 


were necessary. 
had brought large numbers of country folk + 
London to engage in industries and 

business; they were away from their hom: 
living in bleak boarding-houses and expos: 
to all the temptations of lonely men in a gre 
city. What is more, legislative action h 
reduced the legal hours of labour to ten ai 
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e reformers were worried about how these 
ving men would employ all their leisure 
me! So the new organization added to its 
irpose the “formation of Mutual Improvement 
Societies” and added: “we shall deem it no 
inimportant result if in any instance we can 
ad to the library of useful knowledge, rather 
an to cards and billiards, to the cigar-divan, 
or the seductive and 
the Y.M.C.A. 
hecame not only an evangelical organization, 
it an instrument of adult education. 

One of its first “projects” was the holding 
These 
ectures were sometimes on religious subjects, 
hut often on biographical, travel or scientific 
subjects. They were largely attended. In 1865, 


ncert-room, theatre, 


luting retreat’. Thus, 


‘a series of lectures in Exeter Hall. 


twenty volumes of these lectures were pub- 
lished and they had a wide circulation through 
A Brazil- 
n hat-manufacturer who had to make many 


ut the English-speaking world. 


usiness trips to London was fascinated by the 
lucational work of the association and desired 
to create an organization in his country which 
vould give the young men of Brazil an oppor- 
tunity for cultural improvement. He later 
hecame the founder of the Y.M.C.A, in that 
untry 
The the 
iation seems to have been designed primarily 


educational program of asso- 
meet the needs of young men in commerce, 
nd to assist them in better preparation for 
cir various vocations. The emphasis was 
ery practical, and courses were offered in 
usiness methods, in stenography, typewriting, 
the 
any cities was a forerunner of the night- 


counting, ete. Indeed, association in 
hools and for a long time its educational 
program was more important than its physical 
rk. Gradually, the gymnasium, physical 
lucation, shower-baths, swimming-pools and 
creation claimed a large share of the asso- 
tion’s budget and staff. But the educational 
tif was never absent. 
As the Y.M.C.A._ spread the 
rid, it has made some notable contributions 
adult cities, like 
ntreal, it collaborates in operating a degree- 


around 


education. In some 


ferring college named after Sir George 


lliams, the founder of the Y.M.C.A. In 


many American cities, it was for years the one 
institution to which anyone who wished to 
secure additional education for a 
fee first applied. There are many other 
private institutions of adult education in the 
field today, but for a time the Y.M.C.A. 
occupied an almost unique place in the educa- 
tional life of a community. 


reasonable 


One recalls that 
in the early days of university extension in 
the smaller centres of population in Ontario, 
the lectures 
Y.M.C.A. 
In China it has had a varied influence on 
education. Perhaps, its greatest triumph in 
that country was in the mass movement to 
James Yen and 
Daniel Fu. These patriots “selected the most 
essential of the Chinese written characters and 
organized around them graded courses for 
popular 


were usually given at the 


remove illiteracy led by 


instruction. By means of high- 
pressure campaigns and with the hearty co- 
operation of the local YMCAs and YWCAs 
of the country, these 100 


were everywhere 


character classes 
with such signal 


success that the movement eventually became 


taught 


too large and too far-reaching for inclusion in 
the Y.M.C.A 


as a 


program and was organized 


separate Their richest 


educational programs have been developed by 


enterprize’. 


the association in the Far East, where many 
of the classes offered have been in English 
and business subjects. In India and Korea 
the association has undertaken extensive pro- 
jects in rural reconstruction and done much 
in the furtherance of the cooperative move- 
ment. 

It is well to recall these important and 
pioneering efforts, and although today many 
of the associations in North America may not 
be characterized by rich educational programs, 
they are not without important educational 
features. Although there is a tendency to 
abandon fields which new agencies have en- 
tered, the spirit of pioneering in education 
still Possibly the best example of 
this in Canada is in the fact that the National 
Council of the Y..M.C.A. fathered the 
Canadian Institute of Public Affairs at Lake 
Couchiching, and thus has sought to develop 
the fine art of living together. 


exists. 
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SCANDINAVIA AND THE WAR 


CANADA’S STAKE IN NORTHERN EUROPE 
By PAUL MALLES 





PAUL MALLES, now a resident of Montreal, was 
horn in Vienna, Austria, and studied law at the 
University of Vienna. In 1927 he was engaged 
in lecturing to adult educational organizations, 
specializing in courses on external policy. Later 
he became editor of a newspaper in Vienna. In 
1929 he was appointed correspondent in Central 
Europe for the Norwegian daily “Arbeider- 
ladet” and in 1933 became full time correspon- 
dent for the Swedish daily “Social-Democraten” 
f which he is still a staff member. In 1934 he 
left Austria for Czecho-Slovakia, still acting as 
wrrespondent for both these Scandinavian news- 
papers, with headquarters tn Prague, but travel- 
ling frequently through the Balkans, in Central 
and Eastern Europe and in Scandinavia. In 
Prague he gave lectures over the radio in con- 
with government broadcasts. In March 
was called to Stockholm in connection 
vith the paper of which he was correspondent 
and we gaged by it as an editorial writer 


when he was 


nectton 


1938 he 


the wa 











Hilé situation in the Scandinavian countries, 
now and as the war goes on, and espe 
cially the development of those northern coun- 
tries after the war, have perhaps more signifi- 
cance for Canada than the Canadian public as 
et realizes. 
Up to the present, Canadian-Scandinavian 
relations have been very friendly but not very 


The 


erants to anada stopp d when those countries 
] 


intensive. stream of Scandinavian emi- 


ecame able to support their relatively small 
populations and the immigrants who did come 
to Canada from them never became a problem 
for the Dominion because they quickly accom- 
modated themselves to the conditions of their 
new home and carried over to this country their 
typical loyalty. 

between Canada and 


Economic relations 


these northern lands are not very extensive 


and not even before the war did mutual trade 
play a very important role in the trade balance 
hetween them. Now, however, a new perspec- 


tive is opening. Two of the Scandinavian 


countries are literally starving. In addition, 
Russia will expect from Canada not only war 


material, but also food, primarily grain, as the 


food problem will be very grave in Russia dur 
ing this year. So, in the strategic pattern o 
the war, Canadian wheat is becoming increas 
ingly important, and when the war is over, th 
necessity of supplies for the northern countrie: 
and for Europe will certainly not stop at onc 
but rather increase at least during the period 
of reconstruction. 

Canada is, moreover, a northern country. 
Technical developments in transportation will 
the 
bring the northern parts of Europe and _ the 


be intensified after war and will surel 
American continent much nearer to each other. 
The Arctic Sea, up till now more of a barrier 
than a link, may well become one of the most 
intensively trafficked routes of world trade. 
Until the 
were exploring this terrain by air and water 
There 


are possibilities that the inexhaustible riches 


outbreak of the war the Russians 


with more than mere academic interest. 


in Canada’s northland, the development of 
which has been hampered by lack of cheap 
transportation to world markets may be 
exploited by using northern rather than south 
ern routes. 

Politically, too, points of contact betwee: 
Scandinavia and Canada will be more numer 
ous. Their outlook on the problems of thi 
post-war world will resemble that of Canada 
As long as power politics decide the fate o 
the countries will 


civilization, Scandinavian 


find themselves surrounded by stronger political 


and military neighbours. This also is true of 


Canada. Their economic role will always b 
This. 


too, can safely be said of Canada which has a 


greater than their political influence. 


place on world markets far greater than its 
opportunities in power politics. 

The will therefor 
probably find themselves on the same side as 


Scandinavian countries 
Canada in any discussion making for the n¢ 
organization of world peace. The econon 
welfare of both regions is greatly depend 
on the maximum development of the int 
national division of labour, free access to wo 
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arkets and the maintenance of a stable, inter- 
\tional system of exchange. On the political 
ont, both regions are committed to the build- 
¢ of a system of collective security which will 
revent aggression against small countries and 
the same time avoid some of the weaknesses 
the old League of Nations. Internally the 
olitical sentiment of both the people of North- 
rn Europe and of Canada is traditionally 
lemocratic. Therefore, the conditions of the 
rld community after this war will bring 
either happiness or unhappiness to both the 
Scandinavian countries and to Canada alike. 


|: SCANDINAVIA BEFORE THE WAR 


\ few years before the outbreak of World 
var II, the Scandinavian countries attracted 
orld-wide attention. When the whole world 
as disturbed by repeated crises, political strife 
d economic unrest, these northern lands had 
uietly 


\ 


undertaken a_ startling experiment 
med at solving the social and economic prob- 
ms of their society. Sweden started in 1932; 
enmark, already well on the road of the same 
levelopment, intensified her efforts; Norway 
nd Finland followed. The results, especially 
Sweden, were astonishing. Unemployment, 
problem seemingly insoluble in the great 
had disappeared. 
irther, by means of careful planning 


Ss? 


emocracies, very largely 
demo- 
co-operation, the 


all northern countries had begun to rebuild 


ratic understanding and 
eir society for the benefit of the great masses 
their people. In spite of the moderation of 
e methods employed and the deliberate limita- 
in immediate goals, their palpable success 

e new hope for millions of people all over 

e world who saw themselves helplessly driven 


j 
+} 


l@ maelstrom leading towards the rocks of 
e modern Seylla or Charybdis 


Nazism. 


Bolshevism 
No wonder that a veritable pil- 
nage of economists and social reformers set 
towards the new Mecca of a_ social 
locracy ! 
hough the world had become suddenly 
ire of the significance of the Scandinavian 
permments, the soil for those experiments had 
1 carefully prepared over a long time. 

must be that the 
countries by nature rich. 


reover, Sweden and Denmark had _ played 


remembered Scandi- 
lan 


were not 


the roles of great powers and in ever-recurring 
wars had paid bitterly for the ambitions of their 
rulers with the loss of the very life-blood ot 
their people, with repeated famine and with 
severe fatigue. Until the middle of the last 
century, the three more properly defined Scan- 
dinavian countries—Sweden, 
the miserable 
lands in Europe, unfertile as they were for the 


Norway and 


Denmark—were among most 


most part and backward in economic develop- 


ment. 
DENMARK 


Denmark, paradoxically 


had 


thank a lost war against Prussia and Austria 


enough, to 
in 1864 for the opportunity of lifting its people 
from the depths to which they had sunk. The 
cession of the provinces of Schleswig, Holstein 
and Lauenbrug to Prussia brought with it the 
weakening of the feudal powers of the holders 
of large estates who had until then governed 
the country with practically absolute power, 
and the rise of liberalism introduced the prin- 
ciples of modern democracy. More than this, 
the loss of the fruitful South made necessary 
the colonization of parts of the country which 
had hitherto been regarded as unfertile. 
Adopting the methods of chemical fertiliza 
tion of the soil, then recently discovered, a new 
class of small farmers not only 


developed 
modern techniques of agriculture, but 


social techniques as well. 


new 
Out of the necessity 
of new colonization originated the farmer co- 
operative movement of Denmark, which super 
vised and guided the work of their members, 
promoted methods of agricultural industry and 
became an outstanding example of the pos 
sibilities of intensive agriculture for the whol 
world. At the 


appearance, 


same time, industrialization 


made its and industrial workers 
and co-operative farmers became the backbone 


of Danish economic and political democracy. 
SWEDEN 


In Sweden, poverty-stricken after its un- 


happy efforts for centuries to build an empire 


in the Baltic, the revitalization of the country 


came only with the advent of industrialization. 
Up to the beginning of the 20th century, this 
country was, like Norway, too poor to feed 
even the population which remained after the 


heavy losses sustained during several genera- 
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tions on the battlefields of Germany, Poland 


and Russia. If the Scandinavian people had 
acquired a horror of war and militarism—a 
fact which caused superficial observers to call 
them “soft” and “peace-at-any-pricers’’—the 
reason was not the hundred years of peace dur- 
ng the last century but the recurrent and de- 
astating wars which had preceded that peace. 
A stream of settlers crossed the Atlantic to the 
new world to get away from it. 

Sweden’s chance came when suddenly its 
xtensive forests and unfertile rocks became 
sources for raw materials much desired by 
Germany and Great Britain, and a basis for 
the development of industries of its own. A 
new class of industrial workers came into 
xistence which, in the first and second genera- 
tions, retained contacts with the old freedom- 
loving and_ politically conscious peasantry. 
These industrial workers soon formed a force- 
movement. In a few 


lecades, Sweden became, in the world economy 


ful democratic labour 


of the 20th century, what it had been in the 
political world of the 18th century 
Power. In the the Ivan 
industrial and _ financial 
It broke down during the 
world crisis of 1929-30, and the shock of the 
Kreuger crash released the forces of industrial 


a Great 
twenties, Swede, 
Kreuger, built his 


empire in Europe. 


democracy in Sweden. 
NORWAY 

Norway, on the other hand, is a country very 
voung from the point of view of national 
sovereignty. In mediaeval times, it came, after 
a stormy history, under the Danish crown. As 
the country was poor and thinly settled, not 
and the 
Danish rule was therefore easy-going. But in 
1814-15 the victorious alliance of the Great 
Powers against Napoleon handed Norway over 


much could be extracted from it, 


to Sweden as compensation for the loss of Fin- 


land to Russia. The new era of world-wide 


markets brought a chance for political revival 


to the Norwegians. With its long coast open 


to the Atlantic ocean, its excellent harbours and 


seafaring people, Norway was created by 


nature to play an intensive role in the develop- 
ment of world trade. 

Since the second half of the last century, the 
Norwegian the timber- 


voung bourgeoisie, 


merchants, shipowners, intellectuals and also 
rebelled the narrow- 
mindedness of Swedish Toryism. Finally in 
1905, the partition between the two countries 


the workers, against 


was peacefully effected although not without 
some bitterness on both sides of the border. 
The First World War brought Norway an un 
believable boom in shipping and trading and, 
when the great crisis stopped this development, 
the Norwegian merchant marine had advanced 
to become the fourth greatest in the world. 
Even today it is playing an important role in 
the Battle of the Atlantic. 


FINLAND 


Finland did not share the more or less happy 
and peaceful evolution of the other Scandi- 
navian countries in the 19th century. From the 
beginning of its history up to 1809, Finland 
was under the Swedish crown, although the 
Finns were permitted a certain measure of 
autonomy and democracy. But during all these 
The 


country was the battlefield in the struggle 


centuries, Finland belonged to Sweden. 


between Sweden and Russia for the hegemony 


of the Baltic, a fact which accounted for a deep 


basic trend in Finnish 
After an unhappy war, Finland 
came under Russian rule. 


fear of Russia as a 


psychology. 


As long as the Tsars kept their promise of 
constitutional autonomy in Finland, the de- 
velopment of the country was comparatively 
quiet. But when the Tsars began to fear that 
Finnish autonomy would be an example for the 
other oppressed nations within the Russian 
empire, they enforced their bloody and corrupt 
autocracy upon Finland too. Then the Finns 
began to revolt. This fact was responsible for 
the national 
revolutionary movement in Finland and the 
democratic and 
itself. 
revolution 


an intimate connection between 
revolutionaries in 
last, the Russian 

absolutism, the 


socialist 
When, at 


ended 


Russia 
Tsaristic 
peaceful partition of Finland from Russia was 
practically inevitable. But the radical develop 
ment of the Russian revolution instilled a great 
fear in the minds of the conservative elements 
in Finland. 
the Finnish 


Against a socialist majority 1 
Diet, the Finnish conservative 
used the help of imperial German troops whic! 


came to the country, called or uncalled 
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iestion which is disputed. In the following 
vil war, the Left, which quite naturally relied 
the help of the Russian revolutionaries, was 
feated. F 

The treaty with Russia at Dorpat in Decem- 
1918, secured for Finland its historical 
uindaries or what, in a country where boun- 
ries have often been changed in the course 
its history, might be so designated. But the 
nsequences of the civil war and the following 
Vhite Terror” in the country were unhappy 
ough. Until the thirties, democracy in Fin- 
nd was very much endangered by strong 
rces of fascistic terrorism 
appo Movement’). 
the 


favourably. 


(the so-called 
From that time up to 
situation in 
The policy of 
itvinoff when chief of the Russian foreign 


present war, Finland 


olved more 
tice did much to soften the ever-present fear 
Kussian aggression. At the same time the 
<periment of Sweden showed a way out of 
he extreme social and economic difficulties of 
e country and Finnish fascism dwindled to 
eming insignificance. 


ll: GROUNDS FOR SCANDINAVIAN 
NEUTRALITY, 1939 


During the first World War, Denmark, 
sweden and Norway were neutrals, an atti- 
tude which they shared with several of the 
smaller independent nations in Europe. But 
victory of the Allies was greeted with the 
ereatest joy by the greater part of the people 
all Scandinavian Denmark re- 
eived back, after a plebiscite was taken, the 
northern part of the provinces which she had 
cede after the unhappy war in 1864. Both 
Sweden and in Norway the conditions of the 


countries. 


rmustice and the Peace of Versailles, aroused 


uch disappointment and criticism as they 


ere 


regarded as dangerous to the existence of 
e young and still weak German democracy. 
spite of this attitude, the Scandinavian coun- 
ries participated with the greatest enthusiasm 
the experiment of the League of Nations. 
‘reat therefore was their disillusion when the 
eague principles gradually fell in disrepute. 
is not possible here to go into details of the 
happy reaction in Scandinavia to the events 
Manchuria, Abyssinia, Spain, Austria and 


echoslovakia. It is enough to say that, when 


finally the democracies, in the case of Poland, 
decided to resist the aggressor, much harm had 
already been done to the idea of collective 
security. 

To describe the mood of the Scandinavian 
peoples during the years covering the phase 
trom Hitler’s occupation of the Rhineland up 
Poland, 


would not be wholly adequate. 


to the attack on “isolation- 
More 


justified would be a pictorial comparison to 


the term 
istic” 


the peasants who, growing their vines on the 
slope of Mt. Vesuvius pray that, when the 
inevitable outbreak comes, the stream of lava 
may take another direction and spare their own 
small, lovely villages. 

For most Danish people, the idea of weapon- 
ed resistance against the German giant seemed 
to be senseless. At the same time they relied 
upon the illusory speculation that the economic 
disadvantage for Germany in occupying a 
country the production of which was wholly 
dependent on over seas imports, would save 
them from the worst. 

In Norway the probability of aggression by 
Germany was not widely expected, and this 
opinion was based upon the conviction that a 
direct attack on Norway, possible only from 
into 
such grave danger, that Hitler would not un- 
dertake it. 


the sea, would bring the German Navy 
This conviction was justified to a 
certain extent by later events, because, when 
Hitler took the risk and occupied Norway, he 
had to pay a price which the achieved success 
certainly did not make worth while. He lost 
a large part of his overseas fleet and when, two 
months later, after the breakdown of France, 
England lay open, Hitler had no fleet to pro- 
tect an invasion army against the only offensive 
weapon Great Britain then had_ left—her 
mighty navy. 

But it still seems strange that no more seri- 
ous preparations were made to create land 
defences. As this could only be successfully 
undertaken in co-operation with Sweden, it is 
necessary to explain why the idea of a co- 
ordinated Scandinavian the 
of a military pact never met with approval. 
Mentally, the ground for a Scandinavian unity 


defence on basis 


of policy and action had been well prepared. 
The political co-operation of Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway and later of Finland inside the League 
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became traditional. In spite of quite impor- 
tant differences in economic interest, the Scan- 
dinavian countries founded, together with Hol- 
land and Belgium, the Oslo-block for mutual 
The 


Oslo-block was moral rather than material, as 


economic understanding. success of the 
an understanding with the Great Powers could 
not be achieved. Regular conferences of the 
foreign ministers and prime ministers of the 
The 


defence 


Scandinavian countries became usual. 


idea of a mutual all-Scandinavian 


treaty remained, therefore, in the air but was 
constantly discussed by the press. But beyond 
that, the pact never developed. 

The obvious reason was that both neighbour- 
ing great powers, Russia and Germany, did not 
conceal their animosity towards any form of 


block. When 


started her policy of a Scandinavian orienta- 


Scandinavian defense Finland 
tion, the Russian newspaper /svestia launched 


a vehement attack. Germany was more reti- 
cent, at least publicly, but nevertheless clearly 
against the whole idea. Obviously Russia 


feared that a Scandinavian block would come 
under the influence of other great powers and 
the Germans feared the same. Germany at that 
time was very anxious to break up the regional 
pact systems already existing in Central and 
South Eastern Europe and maintained that the 
only “sound” system to preserve peace in 
Europe was the negotiation of bilateral pacts 
with The 


refused, but at 


herself. Scandinavian countries 


steadfastly least Denmark 
vielded to the German pressure. 
April 9th, 1940, 


critics of Scandinavian policy stated frequently 
that 


\fter the catastrophe of 


a Scandinavian defense union would have 
saved Norway and Denmark. The fate of the 
other European pact groups of smaller powers 
the Little [-ntente and the Balkan Entente 
give much this 


does not encouragement for 


point of view. In fact, the regional pact sys- 
tems of smaller powers, created and conducted 
under the illusion that the summation of two 
or three small countries creates a great power, 
were completely useless in the hour of test. 
\nd the creation of a real system of collective 
security which only could have saved peace 
was dependent not alone on the wishes of the 


small countries, but on the Great Powers. 


lil: AS WAR CLOUDS GATHER 


The Swedish foreign policy up to the yea 
1939 has been often described facetiously as 
“no foreign policy at all” and it was clear that 
no other policy than neutrality could be ex- 
pected in the case of a new European war 
During the imminent crisis of Europe, say 
from 1937 on, the expected European war was 
pictured in the Swedish mind as principally a 
war between Russia and Germany. In this 
respect, the policy of “neutrality” had two 
immediate goals, first, to justify an accelerated 
rearmament of the country, as Sweden, unlike 
Denmark and Norway, was convinced from the 


very beginning that only “weaponed neutrality” 
would be respected, and secondly to unify the 
Swedish nation behind a generally acceptable 
political principle. The like 
peoples, were strongly divided in their estima- 


Swedes, other 


tion of Russia and Germany. For a consider- 
able part of the Swedish people, Russia was 
then, for historical and political reasons, no 
more acceptable as an ally than Nazi Germany 
was to the remainder. Essentially, the policy 
of neutrality was a refusal to align the country 
with either of two ideologies, neither of whic} 
was acceptable to the overwhelming majority 
of the Swedish people. 

The conviction of the inevitableness of the 
German-Russian clash was so strong that thi 
sudden conclusion of the “pact of friendship” 
between Moscow and Berlin caused confusio1 


Wher 


of public opinion beyond description. 


the defeat of the Polish armies led to the par 
that i 


tition of unhappy country, it was 


wonder that Swedish opinion—at least as ex 
pressed in the majority of the press since tl 
government did not seem to have shared thes 
views—already saw Scandinavia divided to 
and this opinion was further reinforced wh« 
the Russo-Finnish crisis came. 


THE RUSSO-FINNISH WAR 


In recalling the days of the first Russ 


Finnish war one cannot but be overwhelm 


by the tragedy of the situation. Today. tl 
intentions of Russia to propose to Finland 

exchange of territory on the Karelian Isthnn 
against territory farther north and the renti: 
of the island base Hangoe seem clearer. It 
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e to say, that these intentions would have 
n and could have been acknowledged by the 
‘innish people and the democracies of the 
rid if the 
ide only a few weeks after the Berlin-Mos- 
As 


was, Russia was judged as a potential ally 


Russian demands had not been 


y treaty and the partition of Poland. 


i Germany, and not only the Finns, but prac- 
tically the whole world, saw in Finnish resis- 
nce an honourable attempt to avoid the disas- 
us consequences of “appeasement”’. 
That the Russians themselves were not pre- 
ired for war with Finland is quite clear when 
heir conduct of the war in Finland during the 
When finally the 
Sussian heavy artillery shot the Mannerheim 


rst two months is recalled. 


line to pieces and wave after wave of the inex- 
iustible Russian infantry were hurled against 

he breaking Finnish-lines and over the ice of 
Gulf of Finland further Finnish resistance 


e( 


ame futile and only the peace negotiations 
nder Swedish mediation saved Finland from 


NEW BOOKS FOR 


WE DISCUSS CANADA 


Prepared by the National Young 
Men’‘s Committee, Y.M.C.A. _ In- 
troduction by Dr. Sidney Smith, 
President of the University of 
Manitoba. Just off the press— 
study outlines dealing with pres- 
ent and post-war Canadian prob- 
lems. This book has been eagerly 
awaited by study groups through- 
out Canada. Subjects include: 
Social Services, Civil Liberties, 
Political Problems, Economic 
Problems, Agricultural Problems, 
Labour Problems, Post-War Prob- 
lems.—75 cents. 


INDIA TODAY 


Edited by W. E. Duffett, A. R. 
Hicks, and G. R. Parkin. A short 
but comprehensive study of the 
rise of the nationalist movement 
in India, completely impartial in 
approach; highly significant in 
view of the present growing 
importance of India in World 
War 2. 60 cents. 


complete disaster. Still under the impression 
of the German-Russian treaty the democratic 
world accused the Swedish Government with 


“appeasement” and a policy of “peace at any 


Sut today there is no question that the 


price”’. 
action of the Swedish Government, undertaken 
in the face of hostile public opinion in the out- 
side world and a forceful opposition at home 
prevented Russia being forced into a military 
alliance with Nazi Germany. At the same time, 
the fact that Russia was willing to make peace 
with Finland on acceptable terms was a clear 
that itself 
avoid such a development. 


demonstration Russia wanted to 


The shock which the Scandinavian countries 
received from the Finno-Russian war led to a 
sudden revival of the idea of a Scandinavian 
alliance, and in this, as might be expected, Fin- 
land was the prime mover. The response in 
the Swedish and Norwegian press was gener- 
ally favourable and the Governments in Stock- 
holm and Oslo seemed seriously inclined to 


STUDY GROUPS 


FRENCH-CANADIAN 
BACKGROUNDS 


By Monseigneur Olivier Mau- 
rault, Marius Barbeau, Father 
Henri Saint-Denis, Professor Jean 
Bruchesi, L. M. Gouin, with a 
Foreword by Principal R. C. 
Wallace. “There is no side of 
French-Canadian life—historical, 
spiritual, intellectual, artistic or 
economic—that is not expressed 
with a clear and fearless pun- 
gency.”—Ouecen’s Quarterly $1.00. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN 
OPINION ON THE WAR 


By Elizabeth H. Armstrong. An 
analysis of the movement in 
French-Canadian opinion regard- 
ing world affairs since the out- 
break of war. Covers the. first 
two years of the war. Should be 
read by anyone who wishes to 
understand Canada’s __ internal 
problems. 25 cents. 


RYERSON 


* 
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undertake the necessary preparatory steps. At 


this moment Moscow stepped in to protest 
did protest—it 


About two weeks later Hitler occupied 


vehemently. not 


a ted. 


Denmark and attacked Norway. 


Germany 


THE INVASION OF NORWAY 
The extensive literature about the German 
\War in Norway makes a detailed account of 
Many 
writers have stressed especially the activity of 
“Fifth 


the happenings there unnecessary. 


Columnists” in Norway, and Vidkun 
Ouisling has rightly replaced Judas as the 
classic example of a traitor. But as much as 
Ouisling and his followers’ activities eased the 
task of the German occupation troups during 
the first days of the action, it must be said to 
the honour of the Norwegian people and its 
that the Fifth 
Norway has been unduly exag- 


army and navy case of the 
Column in 
gerated. Many of the happenings of those 
days, explained as the actions of deliberate 
treachery, were due to the simple facts of non- 
suspicion, lack of preparation and the confusion 
resulting from the element of surprise. During 
the two months’ struggle in Norway, the Nor- 
wegian army, navy and small airforce displayed 
great bravery and, on the whole, faithfulness 
to duty. The cases of individual heroism are 
innumerable. And the heroic resistance of the 
Norwegian people has not only been carried 
on for two years but is more conspicuous than 


ever. 


WHY HITLER DID NOT ATTACK SWEDEN 

Why Hitler did not attack Sweden at the 
same time as he attacked Norway and Den- 
mark or subsequently, is a question that cannot 
be satisfactorily answered until German docu- 
ments are made available. A common explana- 
tion is that “Hitler did not need to subjugate 
the Swedes as he could count upon them giving 
If Hitler really 
speculated thus he was wrong. 


him anything he wanted”. 
What negates 
this argument is that Hitler certainly would 
have “got” from Denmark all that he could 
expect without occupation. Hitler did not need 
Denmark for economic but for strategic rea- 
But 


and 


sons. 


Hitler had no strategic need of 


Sweden with his offensive in the west 


already in mind, for which the attack upon 


Denmark and Norway was a preparatory stej 
he had no reason to immobilize manpower an: 
material, particularly as the conquest and polic 
ing of the country, not much smaller than pre 
war Germany, would have occupied a numbe 
of the divisions he needed for Holland, Belgiu 
and France. 

But it is important to stress another point 
which is usually neglected in analysing th: 
position of Sweden. Sweden’s general situa 
tion is much better defined in terms of the 
power politics of the Baltic than of the Atlantic. 
For strategic and economic reasons, Russia 
was interested from the beginning of the war 
in keeping Sweden neutral. Indicative of that 
that the Swedish Communist 
press during this period of the war was among 


was the fact, 
the loudest heralds of Swedish neutrality. The 
pact between Russia and Germany resulted i1 
a balance of power in the Baltic with Sweden 
as a sort of buffer. The development of the 
war afterwards led Hitler more and more away 
from becoming involved in a dispute with 
Sweden and, when he finally attacked Russia 
on a two thousand mile front, his armies were 
already scattered all over Europe and he found 
it necessary to bolster his attack with Italian, 
Rumanian and Hungarian troups. Just now 
Germany would like to have the Swedish arm) 
as cannon fodder against Russia too but hardly 
as an additional opponent. 


IV: SWEDEN PREPARES TO DEFEND ITS 
FREEDOM 


Sweden's neutrality had one chief goal; to 
win time for rearmament and the reorganiza- 
It is 


certainly no overstatement to assert that at this 


tion of its army, navy and air defences. 


stage of the war Sweden’s military position and 
its chances of a successful defence are incom- 
parably better than at any other time since th 
second World War And now, 
Germany, the only Swede: 
regards as immediately dangerous has_be- 
come engaged on so many fronts in a deadl\ 
struggle with the three greatest “empires” i1 
the world that there is little likelihood of the 
small countries which border Germany being 
attacked as formerly by concentrated N 
forces. 


broke out. 


power which 


Today in Sweden the inadequacy of the t« 
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utrality” to describe her policy is more and 


re felt and very influential circles urge the 


dish Government to speak of “the defence 


Sweden's freedom” instead. Such terms are 


more frequently used in the official an- 


cements of the government as more prop- 


defining its policy. 


\s part of their policy of winning time and 
umulating weapons for successful defence, 


den 


has made concessions to Nazi Ger- 


which have been strongly criticized not 


outside but inside Sweden. The economic 


essions of Sweden towards Germany seem 


ive been overestimated. Since there is less 


shortage in Sweden than anywhere in 


ope, substantial exports of food cannot have 


made. The only country which has re- 


ed food—largely sugar, potatoes and grain 
; Finland and then in very limited quantities. 


Onl 


ore export according to Swedish 


irces has been held within the limit set by 


den’s trade pact with Great Britain and 
less than before the war. Since Germany 


linates practically all iron ore sources on 
European continent, her need for the 


Swedish ore has decreased greatly. On the 


her hand, Sweden is completely dependent 
the import of coal from Germany, and with- 


coal 


Sweden is unable to continue either 


industrial production or her rearmament. 
(he military concessions Sweden made—and 


occasioned much concern in Sweden— 


two: First, it has allowed an exchange of 


rwayv 


{ 


German troops on leave without weapons from 


to Germany and in the opposite direc- 
\ccording to the announcement made 


the Swedish Government no increase in’ the 


mber of troops in Norway can be made via 


, 
veden. 
’ ster 


1 


s10n 


) Secondly, Sweden has allowed the 
via Swedish territory of one German 
from Norway to Finland in the 


uning of the Second Russo-Finnish war. 


Swedish Government in announcing this 


i] concession, stated that no further con- 


ons of this kind would be made and refused 


(jue 


“On, 


ntly to allow a movement of a second 


An interesting detail to note is, that 


transit of the German division to Finland 


ot in any way affect Swedish-Russian re- 


A few days later the Russian Govern- 


ment asked Sweden to take care of the interests 
of the Soviets in Germany. 

Despite these military concessions, and 
despite the fact that the country is completely 
surrounded by German-dominated territory, 
Sweden has steadfastly refused to conclude any 
pact with Germany. Despite threats and even 
promises by Nazi Germany to “make Sweden 
the leader of the Scandinavian countries’, the 
Swedes have refused to become involved in 
the war against the Soviets. Vigorous attacks 
of the German press and radio against Sweden 
(as against Switzerland) after the conference 
in Berlin, when Finland entered into the “Anti- 
Comintern Pact” clearly indicate that Sweden 
has refused to associate herself with Hitler’s 
“New Order”. All German attempts to 
recruit a Swedish volunteer corps to fight 
“Bolshevism” have been prohibited, and only 
recently the volunteer corps, incomparably 
smaller than that which, during the First 
Russo-Finnish war, participated in Finland, 
was dissolved as soon as Russia evacuated 
Hangoe. Other attempts by Germany to re- 
cruit Swedish workers for German industries 


have also been prevented. A minor but quite 
significant matter is that the export of woollen 


articles collected by the German colony in 
Sweden for the German troops in Russia has 
been prohibited, and this aroused much anger 
in Goebbels’ press. 

The British press has frequently shown dur- 
ing the last months its appreciation of Sweden’s 
difficult position and the honesty of its policy. 
The most recent was an article in the London 
Times, in which it was said: 

“Cut off from the outside world and dangerously 
surrounded on all sides by German-dominated coun- 
tries, Sweden has stubbornly continued along the path 
of neutrality, bent upon preserving her independence 
and the welfare of her people. 

“Sweden’s unwillingness to let herself be drawn into 
the German new order of things is best attested by 
frequent irritable sallies in German newspapers, accus- 
ing her of ‘not understanding the sign of the times.’ 

“The object lesson provided by Norway is certainly 
the strongest single factor in immunizing Sweden 
against the New Order talk, and there is hardly a day 
when the Swedish press doesn’t publish uncensored 
news from Norway.” 

No sooner did the Swedish press carry refer- 
ence to the London Times’ article than the 
diplomatic correspondent of the German News 
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\gency issued a lengthy attack upon the Lon- 
don article, invoking as a counter-argument to 
this praise of Swedish neutrality, a criticism of 
Sweden by Dr. Goebbels appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of the weekly Das Reich in which 
both the Swedes and the Swiss were charac- 
terized as 

“lacking the most primitive feeling for the security 
of their nations and their future existence. 

(the 
would, if not directly joining with us in fighting for 
least 
themselves in the 


“Otherwise Goebbels article continued) they 


German victory, at pray for it. Instead they 


indulge luxury of brazen anti- 
German conduct.” 

No comments are needed on the implications 
of both the British and German statements just 


quoted 


V: REPERCUSSIONS OF SECOND RUSSO- 
FINNISH WAR 


Until now, Sweden has managed surpris- 
ingly well to retain unimpaired her internal 


freedom and a certain freedom of external 


policy. But the danger to its security is not 
passed, a fact well known to its Government, 
as shown by a recent speech for Sweden’s third 
defence loan: 

“We have been told from some quarters how decadent 
The 
Swedish nation is not effete and it knows today, even 
1939, that 
think of 


ve are, how we gather around the fleshpots. 
Sweden is in a 
peace 
preserve both pea 


Pel ptember, 
We 


want to 


as it did in 


danger zone. cannot without 


freedom and we and 


freedom tor our children.” 


\s a matter of fact, it is quite probable that 


the real hour of test for Sweden's often ex- 


pressed will to preserve her freedom and 


the freedom of Scandinavia, without which 
Sweden’s own is impossible, is still to come. 
Certainly of greatest importance for Sweden's 
future is the course of events in Finland and 


the Northern When 


the war against Russia the tragedy of its posi- 


front. Finland entered 
tion was realized in the democracies for it had 
to choose between being attacked by Germany, 
in which case it would have had to turn for 
help from Russia while still bleeding from the 
wounds of the war of 1939-40, or again going 
to war against her neighbour and accepting 
German “help”. But the fact remains, too, that 
linland’s choice was a terrible blunder. 

The most disastrous of the consequences of 
the First 


Russo-Finnish war—and demonstrat- 


ing the Russian mistake—was, that it brought 


Finnish Fascism, which, since 1917 had found 


its vitality in the Finnish people’s fear « 
After th 
reactionarie 


had a free hand for their intrigues with Ger 


Russia, into prominence again. 


Peace of Moscow, the Finnish 
many whilst the democratic groups had thei 
hands bound through the suspicion of Russi 
and the weakness of the democratic powers 1: 
the period which followed the breakdown oj 
France. It is often asked how it was possibl 
that the Finnish labour party, the Social Dem« 
crats—the natural enemy of Nazism, could 
participate in a government which went to war 
on the side of Germany. The only reasonabl 
explanation is that the Finnish trade unions 
and the Labour Party wanted to prevent that 
country from becoming completely dominated 
by Fascists. Whether this was not a typical 
case of committing suicide out of fear of deat! 
the 


democrats were able to resist any attempt fro 


remains to be seen. In fact, Finnis! 
the side of the Fascists and of the leader of th 


Field Marshal 


the Finnish war operations to a programme oi 


army, Mannerheim, to extend 
conquest of Russian territory during the Rus 
And the 


armies are on the retreat themselves, the cd 


sian retreat. now, when Germai 


mand for peace with Russia—or at least ai 
armistice—is raised in Finland more and mor 
strongly by the democratic groups and no douly 
they have the majority of the Finnish peopl 
backing them. In Sweden the movement for 


peace in Finland has the strongest sympathies 


of public opinion. If an armistice were po 


bloodshed between the Scandinavia: 


people themselves, which a further development 


sible, 


of the war in the North could bring abou 
might be avoided. 





The Workers’ Educational Association anti 
pates a great change in Canadian economy in 
latest issue of Labour News. as follows: 


“Competition is being eliminated because it is wast 
ful. In its place there is being introduced ‘rational 
tion’. The of rationalization consists of 
elimination of the competitive features of our econot 
system: styles, extra services, etc. ‘Rationalizati 
and ‘trustification’ in other countries gave big emp! 
ers almost dominant control of political parties w! 
represented their interests and thereby the governm: 
of the country. The final outcome in certain count! 
was the rise of the fascist or corporate state.” E\ 
the powerful trade unions of these countries 
unable to resist the dominant power of these trust 


pre CESS 


Labour News is obtainable, at $1.00 per vear 
26 issues, from the Workers’ Educational As 
ciation, 106 St. George Street, Toronto. 
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Good Theatre for Amateurs, Despite Royalties 


BY DOROTHY SOMERSET 
Assistant in Dramatics, University of British Columbia 


i ge October issue of Hood for Thought and November, 1941, in British Columbia, the 
contained a timely article on the problem circulation of the University Extension play 
\mateur Dramatics and Royalties. This is Lending Library was 1527 


volumes. The 
types of requests received from dramatic groups 
University [Extension which undertake to throughout the province can be divided roughly 


uestion that closely concerns all Departments 


sist amateur dramatic groups, and George into two categories: the larger and more afflu- 


rnard Shaw’s suggestion that royalties be ent groups—comparatively few of these—want- 
ed on an audience percentage basis is inter- ing the latest plays and the latest books on the 
ting indeed. As matters stand high royalties theatre, and the smaller groups wanting non- 
a definite obstacle to improved standards of | royalty and more non-royalty plays—and at the 
ramatic appreciation and performance among moment ‘all women”’ casts, 
ul community and rural groups. As far as possible the Department en- 
making such a sweeping statement it deavours to meet both types of requests. The 
uld be unfair to overlook the efforts made first 1s comparatively easy, the second not so 
authors’ agents to meet this situation. Many easy. ‘The better non-royalty plays—when 
I 


1 
dal 


dramatic groups can point to occasions — they can be found 


are sent to the small groups 
which these agents have reduced the royalty 


along with one or two really good royalty plays, 
1 play as a “special’’ concession under in the hope that the members of the group will 
pecial” circumstances. This is evidence of recognize the difference between the two and 
venerosity and willingness to co-operate that make every effort to put on the best play. 
ist be recognized. The trouble is, however, The most disturbing factor in this whole 
the circumstances under which such con- _ situation, to those who believe in the value of 
sions are made are not nearly so “special” as dramatics as part of an adult education pro- 
supposed. They are the “usual” circum- gramme, is that the continual production of 
nces of small amateur groups, and “special” poor or commonplace plays offers so little of 
cessions don’t begin to meet real needs. lasting value to performers or audience. This 
\uthors’ agents have also attempted to solve does not mean that the production of plays 
problem in another way, by publishing — should cease altogether when a group cannot 
res of non-royalty and budget plays and by afford good plays. Far from it, dramatics of 
‘tributing catalogues which list and describe any sort are a form of self expression and of 
Certainly this solves the material prob- co-operation which is beneficial to any com- 
for the small dramatic groups, it relieves munity. But in the meantime, until there is 
of the financial obligation of paying a some adjustment in the royalty rates or until 
ity. For the most part, however, it does they are placed on a percentage basis, is there 
solve the problem of improved standards anything that can be done by way of compen- 
ippreciation and performance, since the _ sation? 
it majority of non-royalty and budget plays The University of British Columbia thinks so, 
e little intrinsic dramatic or literary value. and it is watching with interest the expression 
re are a few that are extremely good, but of one of its library services—the provision of 
a few. Referring again to the article in several copies each of individual plays for the 
October issue of Food for Thought, there purposes of group-reading. If the small groups, 
ild be little gained in sending merely a list for financial or other reasons, are unable to 
non-royalty plays to the C.A.A.E., but a list | produce the good plays, the new plays, the out- 
ried and proved non-royalty plays would be _ standing plays, at least they can read them— 
id-send. read them in a group with the parts distributed 
uring the months of September, October, among various actor-readers. Dramatic read- 
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ings of plays are easy to prepare, they provide 
excellent entertainment and they can have a 
lasting value. They will undoubtedly improve 
the acting ability of those who take part in 
them, and, what is even more important, they 
will bring to both and listeners a 
knowledge and appreciation of good theatre 
acquire. 


readers 


could not otherwise 


Amateur dramatic groups in British Columbia 


which they 
have a wide variety of plays to choose from. 
-Bernard 
Williams, 
and then, 


They can start with the moderns 


Shaw, Robert Sherwood, Emlyn 
Maxwell Anderson, Lilian Hellman 
when they have gained some experience, they 
can go back to the beginnings of the theatre 
and read the plays of Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, and so on down the centuries. 
A word of warning concerning royalties is, 
of course, Dramatic readings of 
royalty plays must be held among the regular 


necessary. 


members only of organized dramatic groups 


for purposes of private study. If members of 


the public are invited to attend these readings 
or if an admission charge is made, groups may 
be held responsible for the payment of royaltie 

Changes in the present Dominion Copyright 
legislation will come when Canadians at larg: 
realize that the theatre is no longer purely 
form of entertainment. We expect to pay i 
entertainment as such, and it is only fair that 
we should. But when the theatre reaches int 
the schools and out to the smallest and most 
remote communities of the Dominion then it is 
no longer merely entertainment. Then it be- 
comes part of a general scheme of educatio: 
and a beneficial form of self-expression bot! 
for the individual and for the community, To- 
day the theatre is as much a part of the cultural 
life of Canada as literature, music, or any other 
of the arts. It is this fact that entitles lovers 
of the theatre and educators to ask for a re- 
vision of the royalty laws, and it is an appre- 
ciation of this fact that may in the end bring 
about the hoped-for results. 





The Churches and Postwar Reconstruction 


A GUIDE TO IMPORTANT RECENT LITERATURE 


ARIOUS communions in Canada, the 

United States and the United Kingdom 
are issuing important documents and pamph- 
lets dealing with problems of post-war recon- 
struction, and it is well for those engaged in 
adult education to be aware of this literature. 
ven the secularly-minded frequently explain 
terms of a defence of Christian 


this war in 


civilization, but in many of the proposed 
schemes for political and economic reconstruc- 
tion, there is little recognition of the moral and 
spiritual values at stake in the world at the 
present time, nor any clear avowal of the funda- 
mental principles on which alone a “Christian” 
civilization may be built. The interpretation 
of church groups should therefore be of more 


than passing interest. 


Anglicans 


Among the most valuable bulletins published 
by Canadian churches are those put out by the 
Service of the Church of 


Council for Social 


England in Canada of which the Rev. Can 
W. W. Judd is General Secretary. Of par- 
ticular significance are four recent bulletins 

No. 101, entitled “Christian Responsibilit 
in a New World” contains the famous letter 
written by the Archbishop of York, (usuall 
known as “Begin Now’) which was a fore- 
runner of the Malvern Conference. It also co 
tains other valuable data material, including 
extracts from the findings of the Lambeth Co: 
ference of 1930 on social and = indust: 
questions. 

No. 103, “Religion, Revolution and Rest 
tion” gives the original and revised texts oi t 
findings of the Malvern Conference, and other 
important documents including the ten points 
submitted by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the Cardinal Archbishop of We 
minster, and the Moderator of the Free Churc! 
Council of the United Kingdom. 

No. 104, “Population Problems” deals with 


the question of post-war immigration 
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nada, and contains the report of a special 
unittee of the Council for Social Service on 
together with a statement of 
15,000 words by Dr. C. E. 
ox, prepared at the request of the com- 


matter, 


proximately 


ttee, dealing with the possibility and needs 
settlement; European and British immi- 
eration to Canada after the war; and possible 
ps needed to induce British immigration 
to Canada. 
No. 105, “The Atlantic Charter, the War and 
stian Responsibility” contains the eight 
nts of the Atlantic Charter, the fourteen 
nts of President Wilson (as a basis for 
mparison), the five points of His Holiness, 
the Pope, and other still more recent proposals, 
gether with analyses of the Atlantic Charter 
m the Christian viewpoint by Dr. W. W. 
idd and Dr. C. E. 
\Vhile these bulletins have been prepared 


Silcox. 


rimarily for distribution among the Anglican 
lergy and laity, individuals desiring them may 
btain copies for five cents each by applying to 
Council for Social Service of the Church 
england in Canada, 604 Jarvis Street, 
ronto. 
In a later issue of Food for Thought, we 
pose to call attention to some of the litera- 
ire issued by the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ip in England in which during the last sev- 
vears it has been stressing the application 
Christian doctrine to social and economic 
estions. 
.n informal and unofficial group of Cana- 
\nglicans issued in January, 1942, the 
t of a series of monthly news-letters, dealing 
the social responsibility of the Church. 


le the bulletin is written for Anglicans in 


i] 
rticular, the group invites the adhesion of 

\nglicans. Those desiring to be placed on 
mailing-list should apply to Professor C. R. 
ding, 31 Dunbar Road, Toronto, enclosing 
ilar. The editorial committee as at present 
tituted includes Professors C. R. Feilding, 
V. Dillistine, Elton Scott, and W. Lyndon 
th, and the Reverends W. G. Nicholson, 
e \Vood, R. L. Seaborn, T. W. Scott and 

Walsh. The first of these news-letters 

inter alia, of Labour Problems in Canada 
Xeligion in the Schools. 


British 


The Commission of the Churches for Inter- 
national Friendship and Social Responsibility 
in Great Britain has published a detailed state- 
ment on Social Justice and Economic Recon- 
struction, entitled “Towards a Christian Bri- 
tain”. It contains an introduction by the 
Archbishop of York who acted as Chairman of 
the Commission. The main headings of the 
Introduction; II: The Founda- 
tion Principles of Society; I11: An Economic 
Charter for Today; IV: The New Britain We 
Seek; V: Immediate Political Objectives; VI: 
Responsibilities of Christian Citizens. 


report are: . 


This statement is of outstanding significance 
and has been reprinted in America for the in- 
formation of the churches by the Department 
of the Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
statement has also been circulated among all 
the Anglican clergymen in Canada. It contains 
valuable material for a discussion group. 


American 


In the United States, the Federal Council of 
Churches has issued some instructive literature 
on “A Just and Durable Peace”. The most 
carefully prepared material is that issued by the 
Council for Social Action of the Ce ngrega- 
tional-Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, 


New York City. It publishes a magazine of 


fact, Social Action, which is issued monthly 
with the exception of July and August, and is 
available to Canadian readers at $1.20 a year. 


Among the most recent issues are those featur- 
ing the following articles: 


September, 1941: “Mill Village Churches”, a study 
of the control exercised over the churches in 
milltowns in the American south by the com- 
panies which control the economic life of the 
towns. 

November, 1941: “The Struggle for World Order” 
by Vera Micheles Dean, exceptionally real- 
istic and well-balanced. 

1941: “Faith for 

Rose Terlin, dealing 

proper impact of the 

economic changes. 


December, Reconstruction” 
primarily 


Christian 


by 
with the 
faith on 


January, 1942: “Discrimination Incorporated” by 
Frank R. Crosswaith and Alfred Baker Lewis, 
a sad commentary on the battle which is still 
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of necessity waged by Negroes in the United 
States in their effort to remove the barriers 
even in the 


of discrimination, government 


service and in the armed forces. 

Another publication, now in its 21st year, is 
Information Service, published by the Depart- 
ment of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 297 
New York City. 
lished weekly except during July and August, 


Fourth Avenue, It is pub- 
and the subscription price in the United States 
is $2 a year. It contains most important digests, 
commentaries on religious bodies at home and 
abroad, and summaries of research into prob- 
lems of outstanding significance to students of 
reconstruction. 

The News Letter published every month 
(except July and August) by the World Alli- 
ance for International Friendship through the 
Churches contains significant statements made 
by churches throughout the world, news con- 
cerning their various activities in the cause of 
international understanding and references to 
the most significant literature on the question 
of war and peace published during the preced 
ing month. The News Letter is sent to all mem- 
bers. Those desiring to become members may 
send their annual dues of $1.00 a year to Dr. 
C. E. Sileox, 16 
Toronto, Secretary of the Canadian National 
Council of the World Alliance. 
publications of 


Glen Grove Avenue East, 


Among the outstanding 
American church leaders and dealing with the 
problems of war and peace is the journal of 


called 


The chairman of the editorial board 


Christian opinion “Christianity and 
Crisis”. 

is the eminent theologian, Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and he is supported by some of the 
foremost thinkers in the Protestant church in 
the United States. 


Canadian readers at $1.75 a year, is published 


The journal, available to 


twice a month, and subscriptions should be sent 
to 601 West 120th Street, New York City. 
The first issue appeared February 10, 1941, 
“we are 
witnessing the first effective revolution against 


and in it the editors proposed, since 


Christian civilization since the days of Con- 


stantine” to delineate clearly the nature of tly 
crisis in the light of Christian thought. In 
doing this, it has repeatedly challenged those 
religious leaders who conceived of their inter- 
national responsibility only in terms of pacifism, 
It now 
Among 
the contributors of leading articles, in addition 


isolationism or non-interventionism. 


begins the second year of its history. 


to Dr. Niebuhr, have been Professor John C, 
Parsons, Lewis 
Van Dusen, 
Hans Simons, 
Coffin, 
Rougemont, Dr. William Paton, Dean Arthur 
W. Davies, Sherwood Eddy, Dr. Claris Edwin 
(the 
journal to date), Y. T. Wu, Jacques Maritain, 
Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, Dr. John T. McNeill, 
President John A. Mackay. 


Sennett, Bishop Edward L. 
Mumford, Professor Henry P. 
Harold 


Sloane 


Dean Lynn Hough, 


President Henry Denis ck 


Silcox only Canadian writer in this 


Roman Catholic 


Among Roman Catholic publications of pat 


] 


ticular interest to reconstructionists are the 


following encyclicals : 
“Rerum Novarum” (Leo XIII; 1891) 
“Quadragesimo Anno” (Pius XI; 1931) 
“Caritate Christi Compulsi” (Pius XI; 1932) 


“Summi Pontificatus” (Pius XII; 1939) 


The latter of these states the Pope’s position o1 


the terms of a just peace. Other documents 


of value are the pamphlet published by the 


Press, 401 West Nev 
York, on “The Pope’s Peace Program and tl 
U.S.” by Dr. James M. Eagan; “The Chure! 
Social A Statement of th 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Administrativ 
Board of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
(office at 1312 Massachusetts Avenu 
D.C.) 
A Committee Report” published 


Paulist 59th Street, 


and the Order; 


ference” 
N.W., 


Peace Aims: 


Washington, and “America’s 
for International 
located at 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Reference to the organization called 


by the Catholic Association 


Peace, also 


“Sword of the Spirit” was made in our isst 
of January, 1942. 
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Adult Education News 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES FOR 


ENLISTED MEN 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY 
McMaster University announces that hence- 
rth for the duration of the war all uniformed 
en and women on active service will be 
Imitted to the Evening Classes without fee. 
“auditors” in which no 


hey may be merely 


prerequisites” will be required of them nor 

ill they necessarily complete all the exercises, 
tc., demanded of regular students. If, how- 
er, they desire to secure academic credit for 
eir studies, they will have to satisfy the 
equirements of normal membership, but. at 
pecial reduced fees. 

In co-operation with the Canadian Legion, 
lc Master is offering, as a beginning, four cor- 
espondence courses to “properly qualified per 
nnel in His Majestv’s Canadian Forces both 

erseas and at home.” Since no such courses 
re ordinarily provided for in this University, 

e extra work involved is being undertaken 
luntarily by the professors concerned, as a 
The 


Psychology 20, History ai, 


ntribution to the 
re English 10, 


eole o\ 20. 


war-effort. courses 


\dvantage is already being taken 
+} 


is service in neighbouring camps. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


(Extension Department ) 


Military District No. 2 a remarkably suc 


sstul project has been carried on for more 

a year. In November, 1940, a delegation 
K.CLA.F. recruiting officers discussed with 
Director of University Extension of the 
versity of Toronto, an educational problem 
ich Was of 


much concern to them. Young 


of fine calibre were coming to the recruit 
OMmCces, they said, determined to be pilots or 
ervers but lacked the 


they academic 


lifications If they could be brought up to 


Middle School or XII 


\lgebra, Geometry, Physics. and 


roxinately Grade 


; ; 
ding in 


‘lish, the R.C.A.F. would accept them for 
Ing as air-crew personnel. Sut these 


Oo 


ng men must continue at their daily work 


| their courses were completed. They had 


been two years or three years, or perhaps a 
little more, in attendance at a secondary school 
but had left school, greatly to their present 
dismay at their own foolishness, before they 
had obtained the 


necessary diploma or cer 


tificate. A twelve-weeks’ course, three nights 
a week, was decided upon—and the work 
began. 


Members of the staff of the University and 
of the staffs of the Toronto Collegiate Institutes 
were asked to do the teaching, without re 


muneration, and they promptly responded. 


Never, say these teachers, have they had pupils 


who worked more diligently than do these 


boys. They have an immediate and a definite 


objective. Each month a new class of from 


forty to eighty) commences work and each 
month examinations are held for a class that 
has been twelve weeks at work. Business men 
and engineers, anxious to have a share in this 
work, have joined the ranks of the volunteer 
At the end of December, 1941, from 


these classes which commenced thirteen months 


teachers. 


earlier, 331 young men have been “cleared” for 
air-crew training. 
Mathematics have been 


Besides, classes in 


held twice a week for R.C.A.F. men who are 
doing duty in the Security Guard. The large 
might school, made up of classes of both kinds, 
is carried on in the building of the University 
of Toronto Schools. The teachers who give 
their evenings, cheerfully and efficiently to this 
task, without any thought of remuneration, are 
making a real contribution, it will be agreed, 
to the prosecution of the war. Incidental ex 


penses are paid by Canadian [Legion Wat 
Services, Inc. 
In October, 1941, similar courses were com 


menced in the Institute in 


Delta Collegiate 
Hanulton, in the Niagara Falls Collegiate 
High School 


Hagersville High School; in January of this 


Institute, in Dunnville 


and in 
vear a course of this kind was commenced in 
Camp Borden under the auspices of the Cana 
The 


classes in Toronto carried on during July and 


dian Legion Educational Services. 


August and some teachers gave up part of 


their holidays in order to be in town to give 
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the instruction. At the beginning of January 


three new classes were organized and com- 


menced work. In addition to these classes, the 
members of the staff of the Department of 
Mathematics, University of Toronto, have been 
teaching Algebra and Geometry five nights a 
week to aircraftsmen at No. 1 Manning Depot. 


FARM WOMEN IN SASKATCHEWAN TALK 
IT OVER 


A new item was added to the list of activities 
sponsored by the University of Saskatchewan's 
Extension Department when a special pro- 
gramme was arranged for women who might 
attend 


Week. 
t] 


he provincial annual meetings of the Sas 


Farm For a number of years, 
katchewan Agricultural Societies, the Saskatch- 


ewan Branch of the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
\ssociation and the Saskatchewan Field Hus 
hbandry Association, and the winter meeting of 
the Provincial Advisory Council of Home- 
Clubs, held at the 


University of Saskatchewan during the 


makers’ have all been 
‘cond 
week in January. This year, it was decided to 
plan some meetings which would be of peculiar 
interest to rural women. 

Representatives of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Department and the Women’s Extension 
Department working together in making the 
plans decided that there were many phases of 
rural life interests of and 


where the men 


women would be identical. Therefore, a num- 
Men and 
women alike had the opportunity of hearing 
“The 
Agriculture in War- 
the stimulating and provocative talks by 
President ]. S. Rev. L. M. 


Outerbridge, as well as the practical and far- 


ber of joint sessions were arranged. 


Dean Kirk’s constructive address on 


Position of Canadian 
time’, 


Thomson and 


seeing suggestions for 


Western 
basis 


establishing 
\griculture on a more permanent 
gested by W. R. 


~ 


sug- 
Leslie, superintendent of the 
“xperimental Station at Morden, Manitoba. 
In the women’s section of the programme, 
one session was given over to a discussion of 
projects for rural girls and suggestions made 


for linking these projects up with the summer 


camps for rural girls at the Class B Fairs. The 
advantages of club work for young people wer 
pointed out, as offering opportunities for co 
operative endeavour, and developing qualities 
of leadership. Work done by members of girls’ 
clubs was displayed and the possibility of incul 
cating higher standards of achievement throug! 
friendly competition in a club was stressed. 
The policy of recognizing the attainment of a 
certain standard was recommended as a better 
procedure than merely picking out first, second 
and third prize winners. 
Radio 

The discussion on radio was a lively one. 
Mr. A. 
city schools, told of a survey that had been 
conducted by the College of Education Alumni 


of Saskatchewan to determine the interests of 
adolescents. 


DD. Thomson, principal of one of the 


Among other things the survey 
sought to discover the programmes preferred 
by boys and by girls and whether there was any 
difference in the preferences of rural and urban 
young people. The answers they received 
showed that city or country made little differ- 
ence. The majority of both boys and girls 
placed plays as their favourite type of radio 
programme. The girls gave quiz programmes 
as a second choice; and the boys, mysteries. 
The boys generally gave the news broadcasts 
fourth place in their list of preferences; the 
girls put them fifth. 

A survey of women’s tastes in radio pro- 
grammes conducted by the Saskatchewan Pro- 


vincial Council of Women indicated that the 


majority preferred plays to other programmes. 
The question arose: whose radio choices were 


given first preference in the home. Some sug 
gested that possibly the young folks placed 
plays high because their parents had the priv- 
ilege of determining what programmes would 
be available for listening. 

One pertinent question raised was whether 
Due 
to the ease of hearing political speakers by 
listening at home, it 


radio was reacting against political life. 


was claimed, people 
neglected to take the active part in public 
affairs that they formerly did. 
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